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ABSTRACT: This paper is designed to assist city 
staffs and transportation agencies in 
organizing effective community involvement 
programs. The role of nontechnical 
information in the decision-making process 
is addressed first, to help professional 
engineers and planners consider its 
importance in planning and implementa- 
tion. Leadership skills for group 
meetings are described. The paper also 
outlines a process for developing an 
actual community involvement plan. Work 
sheets and checklists are included as 
aids in this process. Finally, an 
extensive list of involvement techniques 
is presented. These techniques are 
discussed individually so that planners 
can choose those best suited to the 
planning situation. 
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Executive Summary 



The community Involvement process 1s Intended to Include the public 1n those 
decisions that would grant benefits to some and assess costs to others. The 
technical and economic feasibility of a plan remains the responsibility of 
professional staffs. The safety, environmental, political, social and other 
value-laden decisions belong to the publics affected by the action. With 
public participation 1n the development of the plan, hostile responses are less 
likely to occur and the planners are given a better opportunity to account for 
the value-laden questions 1n their technical analysis. 

Community involvement 1s, therefore, recommended vtoenever public acceptance and 
understanding of an action or decision 1s required. Community Involvement 
becomes the process of bringing together all of the people who can contribute 
to a solution 1n a consultative decision-making process that minimizes the 
environmental and social problems arising from the action. The fundamental 
justification for comnunlty Involvement 1s the premise that people have a right 
to participate 1n the decisions that affect them. 

A successful comnunlty Involvement program can be summarized as follows: 

1. A representative cross section of the general public has participated 
in the decision-making process. 

2. The concerns of the general public have, been expressed. 

3. The agency has effectively communicated technical information to the 
public. 

4. The public 1s satisfied with the responsiveness of the agency to the 
wishes of the community. 

5. The credibility of the decision-making process has been established. 

Community Involvement programs will Inevitably be dealing with a relatively 
small number of highly motivated and affected individuals. The agency's 
obligation to the broader public can best be served by: 

1. Informing as broad a segment of the community as possible of the stake 
they may have 1n the issue under study. 

2. Making it clear how citizens can participate 1n the study, and how 
their participation will Influence the outcome. 

3. Systematically targeting various publics in the community involvement 
program to ensure that the active minority is representative 1n 
terms of values and interests — of the broader majority. 
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Publicity and Information distribution techniques are the best way to reach the 
broadest possible public. The principal uses of these techniques are to 
provide Information to the public about the action or the decision, to present 
SESfi&ll** for J nvolvement » * stimulate public Interest, and to establish 
credibility for the process. Many of tnese techniques Involve the cooperation 
of the media. The Importance of a credible relationship with the media cannot 
oe overemphasized. 

Publicity and Information distribution techniques Include press releases 
public service messages, news coverage, feature stories and columns, editorials 
and letters to the editor, paid advertisements, television and radio 

nEf^L anCeS ^ u d1S J >1 5? 1 and c exn1b1ts » newspaper Inserts, brochures, mailed 
notices, and hand bills. Some additional techniques Include field offices, hot 

]nI5;„ C a ?. d eventS I s , urveys and Questionnaires, presentations and 

?K2 ;?«S gageB 5 nts ,:, techn1cal assistance to public groups, and employing 
local citizens and citizen advocates. 

IHL,^ 0 ^ 6 ? 1 " 9 1 ! b y f far J the "° st ** 1de ly used and publicly accepted form of 
community Involvement. It 1s also vastly overused and 1s generally boring 
frustrating, and time pasting. The group meetings that are most effective 

llf^!J a 7 e ^ 0Up/sma11 group ""eetlngs, workshops, coffee/kitchen meetings, 
neighborhood advisory groups, and nominal groups. 

The relationship between the agency and the public 1s an accurate indicator of 
the effectiveness of the community Involvement program. Good relationships add 
to the productivity of the involvement effort and the credibility of the 

JESI 0 !?^ 1 ? The ob J ect1ve of community Involvement efforts 

should be to facilitate open, responsive, and committed citizen participation 
In the planning process. K w 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



Transportation planning Is a process by which the needs of people and goods to 
be physically moved from one place to another are defined and evaluated at 
the present and projected for the future. In many cases the planning involves 
technical relationships of basic physical principles. Th* analysis of how the 
displacement can be done and what it will cost to do so 1s generally within the 
realm of engineering principles. The issues are, however, much more complex. 

The impacts of transportation services affect people of diverse value systems 
in a wide variety o f ways. The choices of living and working environments, 
recreation, and social Interaction are highly dependent on the assumptions of 
transportation services. To disrupt these assumptions about the quality or 
quantity of transportation available to any given individual 1s to create a 
conflict in the organizational stability of that person's life. The person 
must adjust to or reject the change. Adjusting to this change may mean the 
revaluation of not only a complex Interrelationship of time, space, and insti- 
tutional arrangements— but also interpersonal relationships as well. 

In the first half of this century, the transportation profession was able to 
provide a level of service compatible with this country's emerging affluence. 
The system provided many cost and time saving features which revolutionized 
the structure of society. The Increase 1n speed, the economies of scale, the 
accessibility to space, and the personal freedom and power that the transporta- 
tion system provided pr;we1ghed the potential disutilities of the improvements. 
The general desire of the country was for more and bigger highways and airports, 
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faster and more comfortable automobiles and airplanes, and larger and more 
powerful trucks, locomotives, and ships. The government and private enterprise 
responded. The problems were capacity, speed, and Dower; the solutions were to 
build new and better facilities and vehicles. 

The benefits of this growth were realized 1n a higher standard of living, a 
thriving economy, and a greater freedom of movement. People could now afford 
to live 1n a private world and work 1n a teeming metropolis. Businesses could 
develop with greater Independence 1n their transportation decisions and, 1n the 
process, *njoy greater economies of scale, location, and property value. The 
amenities of a residential environment, such as good schools, open space, and 
quiet, safe, and homogeneous neighborhoods, became more significant factors in 
the locatlonal decisions of the middle class family and the business community. 

After several years of progressive federal programs in transportation and other 
areas, the benefits began to lose their luster. People became aware of the 
negative environmental and social Impacts of these programs. Special-interest 
groups or other self-Interested publics called attention to the increased 
Inequities 1n the value of federal programs. The result has been an increase 
In federal regulations requiring environmental impact assessments and docu- 
mented public involvement 1n the planning process. This has come about not 
because engineers and planners have been belligerent in developing transporta- 
tion facilities; 1t 1s merely that they should have been more sensitive to the 
values of the people affected by their work. 

Such transportation Issues as highway and airway congestion, the threatened 
demise of mass transit and the railroad system, and the inflated costs of labor 
and capital Improvements are compounded by many other problems 1n urban areas. 
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The pollution of water, air, and land; the excess of noise and visual blight; 
and the uncertain availability of energy and of other resources have had con- 
siderable impact on transportation Investments. In addition, the costs of 
providing such urban services as sewers, police and fire protection, and 
recreational and cultural facilities compete with the transportation system for 
limited capital resources. Concerns about the decline of urban school systems, 
inner-city residential areas, and central business districts, as well as the 
general level of public safety, are all tied into transportation problems 1n 
very real ways. 

The community involvement process is intended to include the public 1n those 
decisions that would grant benefits to some and assess costs to others. It 1s 
not Intended to belittle the role of the professional in evaluating cause-and- 
effect relationships as to the technical or economic feasibility of an action. 
It means Instead that th,. safety, environmental, political, social, and other 
value-laden decisions about any public program must consider concerns of the 
publics affected by the action. This concept assumes that with regard to value- 
laden decisions the judgment, made by professionals are no more credible than 
those judgments made by the publics involved. The fundamental beliefs, 
attitudes and policies of professionals are not necessarily ?n accurate 
representation of the "common good." Objectivity 1s never complete and, for 
the most part, not Important 1n evaluating the complex 1n+ relationships of 
public needs. 

If the subjectivity of the project 1s Ignored, hostile public reaction could 
force conciliation that negates or damages the technical validity of the work. 
On the other hand, through public participation in project development, the 
public 1s less likely to form hostile responses and the engineers are given a 
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CHAPTER II 
THE BASICS OF COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 



"Community Involvement 1s recommended whenever public acceptance and under- 
standing of an action or decision 1s required." 1 The extent of a community 
Involvement program 1s, however, considerably variable and highly dependent on 
the specific situation. This chapter will focus on the basic concepts that 
will assist 1n evaluating the extent of community Involvement that might be 
required for any particular action. Since both community Involvement and the 
consequences of Inadequate community Involvement are expensive ventures, 1t 1s 
appropriate to match the community Involvement program with the Importance of 
the Issue. 

To begin the process of designing a community Involvement program, a simple 

action plan can be helpful. The action plan 1s outlined 1n Figure 1. It first 

Involves a rather detailed definition of the v 'ogram or action and the stages 

or steps that will be undertaken to achieve the product. One of the critical 

assumptions of community Involvement 1s that the process occurs simultaneously 

with the planning or technical work. Tn1s means tnat the external environment 

and the values of others are considered during the technical analysis. As 

Figure 2 depicts, the final decision Involves many different types of Inputs. 

Some of these Inputs can be evaluated with technical expertise. Others are 

principally political In nature. Community Involvement becomes the process of 

bringing together all of the people who can contribute to a solution 1n a 

consultative dedsl on-making process that minimizes the environmental and 

2 

social problems arising from the action. 
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FIGURE 1 

COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT ACTION PLAN 
WHAT IS THE PRODUCT OF THIS PROGRAM OR ACTION? 

WHAT ARE THE STAGES OR STEPS OF THE PLANNING PROCESS THAT WILL BE USED? 
IS COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT NEEDED? 

WHAT ARE THE GOALS AND OBJECTIVES OF THE COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT PROGRAM? 
HOW WILL THE COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT PROCRAM BE EVALUATED? 

DEVELOP A COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT PLAN FOR EACH STAGE OF THE PLANNING PROCESS. 
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FIGURE 2 
DECISION RESPONSIBILITY 
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Once a product 1s defined, the next logical step 1s to determine 1f community 
Involvement will be needed. The fundamental justification for community 
Involvement 1s the premise that people have a right to participate 1n the 
decisions that affect them. 3 If professionals attempt to circumvent this right 
or simply forget to consult the public, the credibility of the outcome will be 
lost. The question still remains, when 1s community Involvement needed? As a 
rule this 1s dependent on a complexity of Issues. However, there are several 
general categories of actions that are particularly appropriate for community 
Involvement programs. Community Involvement 1s needed for any action that — 

• legally requires such a program 

• has Important social, economic, or environmental impacts 

• affects future development goals, values, or needs 1n a major way 

• affects the policy-making process or lews 

• Involves the acquisition of land or the restriction of land use 

• eliminates or Increases service significantly 

• has potential political Implications for alternative courses of 
action 



The fact that community Involvement 1s needed does not determine the extent of 
the community Involvement program. In some Instances one action may reaulre a 
massive program combining many techniques. In others the program may be very 
simple. The extent of the community Involvement program can be estimated by 
answering the following questions: 

1. Does the history of the problem, issue, or facility suggest a high 
level of public Involvement or frustration? 

2. Have other projects or actions of a similar nature generated public 
controversy? 
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3. Are there considerable political or policy implications for various 
decision-making bodies or levels of government? 

4. Are the technically feasible solutions generally acceptable to all of 
the publics who have a vested interest in the action? 

5. Is the fiscal or economic feasibility of the action within the 
tolerable limits of the tax-paying public? 

6. Does the agency have a credible image with the public? 

7. Is there significant information critical to the evaluation of the 
action that needs to be provided to or acquired from the general 
public in order to successfully implement the action? 

8. Are there any general impressions or intuit'ons that suggest that 
community involvement may be a major issue in this instance? 

Once the basic estimate of the need for community involvement is established, a 
realistic evaluation of the goals and objectives of the community involvement 
program can be made. This suggests a very important principle of community 
involvement: "Format Follows Function." 4 In other words, the techniques 
selected for involving the public must serve the purpose of the program. Unless 
a particular technique is required by law, no activity is justified outside of 
the specific purpose of achieving some goal or objective of the community 
Involvement program. If the activity is perfunctory -- that is, without the 
commitment and awareness of how the community's input will benefit the study — 
the program 1s a waste of time and money. It may also mislead the public and 
consequently jeopardize the project. 

There are four major categories of objectives for community involvement 
programs: 

1. Provide Information to the public 
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2. 
3. 
4. 



Gather information from the public 
Manage confl icts 

Establish the credibility of the decision-making process. 



The first two objectives recognize the rights of the public to take part in the 
decision-making process. When information is not exchanged, people become 
resentful and suspicious. An adversary relationship will tend to develop that 
makes it increasingly difficult to resolve conflicts. 6 The failure to exchange 
information in the planning stages of a study will likely emerge as a consider- 
able issue during the implementation of the plan. 

Conflict management may be needed to achieve general agreement or support for 
the proposed action or to improve the potential for funding. 7 In many 
instances the conflict is not with the agency or the proposed action but instead 
is among interest groups concerned about specific consequences of alternative 
actions. The community involvement program may need to work with th.^se parti- 
cular concerns to improve communication and strive for a mutual understanding. 

Establishing credibility is an important objective of almost all transportation 
projects. Disagreement will always exist, but if the public believes that the 
decision war arrived at in a fair and equitable manner, the legitimacy of the 
planning process is maintained. This can occur only if the process i:> suffi- 
ciently open and visible, and equal access has been provided to all individuals 
and groups. 8 

The final consideration preliminary to actual development of a community 
involvement plan is the choice of mechanism to evaluate the program's ^ • -fo»~- 
mance in achieving the objectives. Unlike performance measures for technical 
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analysis, the evaluation criteria for community involvement can rarely be 
quantitative. Developing qualitative measures may be particularly difficult 
for engineering and planning professionals. Notwithstanding, it is an 
important exercise in value clarification. 

Several categories of evaluation criteria are discussed here. They can be 
summarized as follows: 

1. A representative cross section of the general public has participated 
in the decision-niaking process. 

2. The concerns of the general public have been expressed. 

3. The agency has effeclively communicated technical information to the 
public. 

4. The public is satisfied with the responsiveness of the agency to 
the wishes of the community. 

5. The credibility of the decision-making process has been established. 

One frequent pitfall to an otherwise successful community involvement program 
is the assumption that the "vocal minority" does not represent the wishes of 
the general public, i.e., the "silent majority." Professionals have often used 
this line of reasoning to justify ignoring the vocal minority in favor of their 
perceptions of the wishes of the silent majority. This usually results in a 
defense of the "technical" solution against all expressed concerns. 

The fallacy in this thinking is that the silent majority is not a political 
reality. All important decisions in this country are made by the vocal 
minority. This is generally understood and accepted in the political system 
but has not gained legitimacy for engineers and planners. Tlie assumption that 
because people are silent they are totally in agreement is false. "In reality, 
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1t is far safer to assume that the silent majority contains just as many 
diverse opinions as does the active minority, but that the silent majority 
has chosen not to participate, either because they do not see the issue as 
having much Impact on them, or they do not believe that they can affect the 

Q 

outcome/ 

Since the community Involvement program will Inevitably be dealing with a 
relatively small number of highly motivated and affected individuals, 10 1t 
1s important that the evaluation criteria account for this likelihood. The 
agency's obligation to the broader public can best be served by evaluation 
criteria that emphasize ~ 

1. T nforming as broad a segment of the community as possible of the stake 
they may have 1n the Issue under study 

2. Making it clear how citizens can participate in the study and how 
their participation will Influence the outcome 

3. Systematically targeting various publics in the community Involvement 
program to ensure that the active minority is representative — 1n 
terms of values and interests ~ of the broader majority** 

Another measure would be the public perception of the program's receptiveness 
to the feelings and opinions expressed by the community. Technical profes- 
sionals often lose touch with feelings. This 1s a great mistake. "Feelings 
are a rich source of Information about people's values, philosophies (and) 
their sense of the way things 'ought' to be." 12 Therefore, the 
representatives of the planning agency need to communicate their commitment to 
make the program Influence decision making. They need to be listening to 
public concerns and creatively working with the options suggested by the 
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public. They should not be promoting their ideas or reacting defensively to 
disagreement. 

In addition, the .valuation should consider the program's effectiveness 1n 
communicating Information and limitations to the public. This primarily 
Involves the ability to translate technical Information and regulations Into 
language and graphics that the public can easily understand. It also incorpo- 
rates a concern not to misrepresent the dedsl on-making authority of the organi- 
zation. If the program effectively communicates the limitations as well as the 
possibilities of the community Involvement process, it will minimize the chance 
for unrealistic expectations and disappointment to degrade the credibility of 
the process. 

One final measure for evaluating the effectiveness of the program should be 
the extent of the agency's response to public Input. At each logical step 1n 
the planning process a summary of the Information provided by the public should 
be drafted and distributed to all Involved groups or Individuals. This summary 
can Include the actual comments or concerns, with the agency's response to those 
concerns. It should also Indicate how this Information will be considered 1n 
the planning or decision-making process and what effect 1t could have on the 
study. This exercise has the benefit of telling the public that their concerns 
have Indeed been heard and that their participation can affect the decision- 
making process. It also serves as a record of the community 1nvol vement p-.ocess, 
giving the process visibility and credibility. 

Community Involvement can be a tremendous asset 1f and only 1f the agency 1s 
willing to embrace the need for public Input as a legitimate part of the plan- 
ning process. It must be approached with an attitude of "openness, responslve- 
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ness, and a general commitment to the concept and Ideals of participation." 
"The ability to deal with all types of groups and Individuals 1n a constructive, 
non-defensive fashion, and the ability to establish trust and build credibility 
with people" 14 are the principal skills required for a successful community 
Involvement program. 

It may be helpful 1n summarizing this chapter to set forth a 11st of basic 
principles for community Involvement. These principles should serve as guide- 
lines to judge the agency's intentions 1n community Involvement. 

These principles Include: 

1. Community Involvement must be considered alongside technical analysis. 
It cannot substitute for technical analysis nor can 1t be effective 
without the support of technical Input. 

2. The techniques selected for Involving the public must serve the pur- 
pose of the program. They should not be perfunctory to the decision- 
making process. 

3. The program must maintain a high level of visibility 1n order to 
achieve public credibility 1n the decision-making process. 

4. The professional staff should not use technical expertise to defend 
the agency's proposal or to reject the public's suggestions. The 
professionals should develop a creative approach to Incorporating the 
Ideas of the public within the technical constraints of the system. 

5. The program staff should accept the vocal minority as a legitimate 
representation of the concerns of the general public. 

6. The program staff should be receptive to the expressed feelings of the 
public. 
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7. The program must include the translation of technical information and 
limitations into clearly understandable language. 

8. The program should include distribution of a summary of the informa- 
tion collected from the community involvement process. This should 
consist of both the actual information or expressed concerns and an 
explanation of how this information will affect the planning process. 

9. The program must visibly demonstrate consideration or (preferably) use 
of public input so as t alidate the effort. 
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CHAPTER III 
VALUE CLARIFICATION 



The success of a community Involvement program is highly dependent on the per- 
ceptions the agency and publics have of one another. Stereotypical attitudes 
and preconceived notions detract from the program's effectiveness. Without 
the exchange of information, ommuni cation can degenerate into hostile inter- 
action. Significant skills are equired to overcome the barriers to communica- 
tion resulting from negative perceptions about the program. This chapter will 
discuss the attitudes and conmuni cation skills that Lhe agency can bring to the 
community involvement program. A conceptual model for enhancing the potential 
for productive interaction and minimizing the destructiveness cf controversial 
Issues will be presented. This will be followed by several communication- 
bull Jlng concepts that can assist the agency staff in implementing the model. 

Traditionally, public hearings have been power struggles. The agency has 
developed solutions based on technical analysis. After the alternatives were 
studied and a decision was made, the public hearing was used to Inform the 
public about the decision. Throughout the process, the public opinion was 
raroly sought or considered 1n the planning; the public hearing was usually 
just one more step that the agency was legally required to take in order to 
obtain funding approval. 

Figure 3 sht <s a conceptual model of the traditional community Involvement 
program. The agency, holding all of the data «>nd dedsl on-making power, 
developed a solution and attempted to "sell 1, 1t to tne public. If the public 
did not agree, the agency justified Its solution with a factual defense of th2 
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technical analysis. They used the influence of established client 
relationships with selected interest groups to overpower the weaker, less- 
organized public concerns. By their attitudes, the agency created a win-lose 
situation that polarized the agency and the public. As a result the public 
felt helpless and frustrated. 

This approach yielded considerable problems during implementation. The 
residual feelings of being overpowered by the agency produced coalitions of 
diverse special Interest groups for the purpose of mounting a concerted effort 
against the agency. By excluding the Impacted groups and the consideration of 
other values from the decision-making process, the agency set up two sides for 
a conflict that occasionally crushed the project 1n the long run. The 
frustrated publics waited for any opportunity to arise, either with the subject 
project or the next one the agency recommended, to attack the agency. The 
real merits of the project became distorted by the feelings generated by the 
approach. 

For an agency that has actively pursued community involvement from the tradi- 
tional power model perspective, attempting to recognize its fault and reform 
its program can be difficult. One tendency is to permit the public to make all 
of the decisions. If the agency has a particularly bad reputation, the public 
may see this as Its opportunity for vengeance. The agency, feeling this 
pressure, may totally divorce itself from the community involvement process, 
letting the public make the decision. 

As Figure 4 depicts, this process is equally flawed. The agency has the data 
and technical expertise required to analyze feasible or viable solutions. 
The p--jl1cs are asked to rely on their understandings, usually as laymen, of 
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needs and priorities to formulate a solution that best serves their purposes. 
The agency must then be willing to accept the accountability and responsibility 
for the solution created by the public. If the decision is unrealistic, the 
agency may reject the solution. The publics then sense that the agency does 
not value their Input. The agency will likely turn back to a traditional power 
model suggesting a counter-solution and defending 1t against the decision made 
by the public. 

The failure of the traditional power model and the public decision model in 
developing a healthy working relationship between the agency and the public 
suggests that the natural tendencies of the agency must be consciously con- 
trolled. The solution 1s to find a mechanism that combines the assets of both 
extremes and avoids the pitfalls of allocating power. The model that is 
recommended here can be called the team-bull ding model and 1s based on 
management-by-object1ve principles used by business organizations. 

The team-building model (Figure 5) recognizes the fact that both the agency and 
the public have Information, expertise, and authority that will influence the 
decision. It brings these resources together in a process-oriented program that 
assigns equal power to all participants and encourages the growth of communi- 
cation through a joint task of mutual dedsl on-making. Each member brings 
resources to a process that demonstrates the mutual benefit of working together 
and creates a sense of ownership or a commitment to participate in the planning 
process. Additionally, the process has the benefit of comnunity leadership 
which has a greater awareness of the technical consideration. These leaders 
become the critical support structure for the implementation of the plan. Since 
they shared 1n Its creation, they have a vested Interest to see that the plan 
1s carried out. 
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FIGURE 5 
TEAM-BUILDING MODEL 




The agency, however, does not relinquish any of Its responsibility to produce a 
technically feasible plan. It cannot use public Involvement as an excuse or as 
a substitute for quality technical analysis. Compared to the traditional power 
model, the planning process will be more costly and time consuming. It has, 
however, the likelihood of producing a solution that 1s more easily Implemented. 
In balance, the total time and cost can possibly be less and the public's sense 
of confidence 1n the solution will be greatly enhanced. 

To make a team-bull ding model work, the Integrity of the agency must be clear 
to the public. The public needs to see 1n the agency's attitudes, actions, and 
responses the sincere Intent to listen to public concerns and to work with 
those concerns toward an acceptable solution. There are many different techni- 
ques for Involving the public. Some of these are presented 1n Chapter V. 

There are also several communication skills which are common to all Involvement 
techniques. The remainder of this chapter will examine some of the verbal and 
non-verbal communication skills that can assist the agency 1n demonstrating the 
Integrity required by the team-hull ding model. These skills form the basic 
foundation for any successful community Involvement program. 

Many of the non-verbal communication skills are fairly obvious once a concept 
of two-way communication 1s embraced. The public's impressions about the process 
begin with arrangements for the meeting or Involvement mechanism. For example, 
the convenience of the meeting time and place, the "feelings" associated with 
the location, and the pre-meet1ng publicity techniques have Important effects 
on the public's attitudes about the program. As 1n many other considerations, 
It Is helpful to examine the meeting arrangements from the point of view of the 
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publics they hope to include. Will they feel welcomed or wanted? Will the 
arrangements help or hinder openness in communication? 



After a citizen or a group feels welcomed to participate and takes the initia- 
tive toward involvement, the next checkpoint in their opinion of the process is 
the meeting environment. This includes the seating arrangements, the staging 
of the interaction, the agenda, the publication and information displays, the 
lighting, the sense of formality in the dress or attitudes of the staff or 
attendants, the provisions for refreshments or casual conversation, and the 
size and familiarity of the crowd. In general, the more people can see each 
other and feel included with the agency staff in an environment that encourages 
dialogue, the greater the likelihood of productive involvement. If the setting 
is cold and formal, and power and authority focus on the agency, non-involvement 
or negative involvement is likely to occur. 

it is also important to realize that a large group demands less involvement 
from each individual. As a rule, smaller groups are better for dialogue. In a 
large meeting this may require breaking the group down into small groups of six 
to nine people so th*t more information can be discussed in less time. 



A major component in tha overall effectiveness of the meeting is the leadership 
style of the facilitator.* 5 If a meeting is run in a highly rigid, authori- 
tarian manner, the public will react negatively. Those attending will try to 
fc reak down the power of the agency with disorderly behavior. On the other 
hand, they are able to participate when they feel they are being consulted and 
when they believe in the utility of their input. When participants consider 
the meeting to belong to them, they are more willing to observe the ground 
rules and even assist the meeting leader in maintaining order. 16 




It 1s also Important to demonstrate visually that the agency is hearing the 
public Input, Flip charts, wall posters, overhead projectors, tape recorders, 
or stenographers attest to the fact that the agency 1s accurately recording 
public comments. They may also serve as summary Information that the public 
can review during or after the meeting. It 1s often beneficial to have the 
meeting leader conclude the meeting with an overview of the recorded Infor- 
mation and an explanation about how this Information will be used and made 
available to the public. 

Good verbal communication skills are essential for a successful community 
Involvement program. All of the nonverbal Impressions of openness can be lost 
by Insensitive interpersonal communication. The majority of participants 1n the 
planning process feel they have a problem. Thus, 1t 1s critical that the 
personnel who represent the agency are able to relate to what might be a crisis 
situation 1n some person's life. 

With this in mind, it is helpful to select members for the community Involve- 
ment staff who have a high level of self-esteem, a high tolerance of ambiguity, 

an openness to new Ideas, an acceptance of others, and a sensitivity 1n risky 

1 7 

situations. These agency representatives need to feel confident enough 
to open themselves up to angry, frustrated, and sometimes violent reactions, 
and to avoid becoming personally threatened or defensive. They must be able to 
draw out the substance of the person's concerns regardless of how ambiguous or 
radically different the Idea 1s in comparison to the rational analysis of the 
agency. They must communicate acceptance of the person and his (or her) Idea, 
so that he feels encouraged to communicate more Information to the agency. 
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People react to new situations on an emotional level. These reactions may 

take the form of verbal or nonverbal behavior. A person might make judg ients 

about other people, speak with value-laden language, predict dire consequences 

lft 

of the action, or quote a venerable source as justification for his concern. 
On the other hand, the person may make insulting gestures, deface displays, or 
simply storm out of the room. These are all emotional reactions to a conflict 
in the basic values +hat form the stability of a person's life. Figure 6 shows 
a diagram of the development of a person's emotional behavior. One goal of 
community Involvement 1s to probe an emotional reaction to find the fundamental 
beliefs or values behind it. By clarifying the values that create a positive 
good for that person, the agency 1s able to consider them in analyzing what the 
action could produce to gain his acceptance. 

Briefly, the diagram shows how values are influenced by environmental and 
personal experience. Values become the criteria by vrtn'ch attitudes about 
people, the environment, or change are formed. The attitudes are formulated 
into policy statements about how people "should" or "ought to" behave. Some of 
these policy statements have been translated into laws, but, for the most part, 
they are unwritten rules or norms about personal or group behavior. 

All of the conceptual development involves considerable evaluation and reval- 
uation of the experiences of a person's life. It tends, however, to be primar- 
ily subconscious. The outward expression of most of these ideas is seen in an 
emotional reaction to exemplary or conflicting behavior. By listening for key 
words and phrases, it 1s possible to extract the basic values from the 
1rrat1onil statements. This 1s very Important if the agency wishes to find 
facts 1n a highly controversial issue. 
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FIGURE 6 
EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
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The representatives of the agency can enhance the communication of values by 
using various verbal skills. These skills recognize the fact that problem 
feelings require a discharge of accumulated energy. The person begins to dis- 
charge energy by presenting a problem, most often indirectly in the form of a 
probing question. He may not want an answer to the question, but only to test 
the environment with an opinion. If no answer or defensive response emerges, 
the person may expand on the original statement. But if he does not continue, 
the representative may need to draw out his direct feelings by paraphrasing the 
question as a feeling statement (for example, "You are frustrated about...", or 
"You are angry with..."). The person should be allowed or encouraged to express 
all the feelings surrounding the real problem. This may require occasional 
summarizing of the information to keep the person on the subject. 19 

The key, however, is not to answer questions before the person has finished 
expressing the emotions. By actively listening to him, the representative has 
gathered more data, heard real issues, given acceptance to the person, and 
begun to build a relationship of trust. There was no assumption, speculation, 
analysis, or judgment made of the person's feelings. 20 

If a more discussion-oriented format is used, the representative needs to show 
an interest in a person's idea without questioning its validity. This can be 
done by expressing a personal opinion in a constructive manner. The objective 
is to match the inside feelings with the reasons for those feelings and express 
them both as a personal statement of ownership (for example, "I am hurt by your 
accusation that...", or "I am disappointed with..."). This avoids the misunder- 
standings t*at are created vfien the representative gives the solution without 
expressing the problem; becomes judgmental or sarcastic; or questions the 
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person's statement directly. These responses suggest that the representative 

21 

has no Intention of listening to anyone but himself. 



There are other times, as when considerable controversy creates disorders, that 
assertlveness skills are needed. Asserti veness is different from aggressiveness 
In Its regard for the rights of the other person. Aggressive behavior Ignores 
the dialogue and seeks to force its own way. Assertive behavior firmly states 
Its right to disagree without denying the other person's opinion. It must be 
preceded by actively listening to the problem. If the issues are understood and 
communication has degenerated to disruptive behavior, the leader needs to take 
control of the situation. This might be done 1n several ways, many of which can 
be counterproductive 1f poorly performed, however* 

One technique is to Introduce mutual problem solving. The leader expresses a 
personal feeling about h at 1s happening and suggests a problem that makes the 
other participants aware of the consequences of allowing this behavior to 
continue. 22 This 1s asking the participants if they feel as disrupted by the 
behavior as the leader does. By pointing out the ground rules and asking for 
the consensus of the group, the leader avoids making the mistake of defensively 
Interrupting what may be totally acceptable to the other participants. 

Another response could be to "play" or have fun with the disruptor's statements 
In such a way as to calm his emotions. 23 This technique requires great skill 
and a good reputation for humor. Basically, 1t Involves a joke that breaks the 
tension but does not poke fun at the person. A skillful leader may be able to 
make the agency or the action the focus of the humor. This will help the 
person feel Included 1n tre laughter and release the emotional energy. It 1s 
generally necessary to invite the person who was Interrupted to continue the 
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discussion. If the laughter releases the emotional energy, the person 1s likely 
to terminate the discussion rather quickly. 

Some techniques are acceptable 1n extremely difficult situations, but become 
manipulative anu rather hurtful 1n less critical moments. One technique 
involves repeating or parroting everything the person says, 24 This must not, 
however, be done sarcastically. When 1t 1s done properly, 1t lets the person 
hear what has been said and Interrupts the flow of emotions. Afte* many repeti- 
tions the person 1s frustrated by an Inability to keep a clear chain of thought. 

One final technique Involves fogging the Issue by constantly agreeing with the 

25 

disruptive statements. This 1s not a good practice and should only be used 
In rare situations. The fact that the "enemy" 1s agreeing with everything that 
Is burdening the person removes the purpose of expressing the feelings. The 
more enthusiastically the listener respond* to the Ideas, the more comfortable 
and relaxed the speaker becomes. To dishonestly agree with a person maty, 
however, build distrust 1n the agency's credibility. This technique should, 
therefore, be reserved for responses to personal Insults or other Irrelevant 
kinds of feelings that will not affect the credibility of the program. 

When used by trained personnel, the techniques described ab^ are very helpful 
In obtaining useful Information from the community Involvement program. 
Proficiency 1n tl.ese skills can be gained with practice. However, to use them 
Incompetently can be extremely dangerous. As Figure 7 depicts * process of 
moving from poor Interpersonal skills to effective comun udon Involve*' 
working with the techniques until they become second nature. The descriptions 
In this chapter can only help to build an awareness. They cannot substitute 
for the qu1ck-th1nk1ng response that a heated public meeting so often requires. 
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FIGURE 7 
SKILL DEVELOPMENT PROCESS 
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This chapter has suggested a team-bull ding model for productively irvolvlng the 
public 1n transportation planning. It has also discussed the verbal and non- 
verbal communication elements which may be needed to encourage healthy Inter- 
action. The recognition of emotions and iie care that is required in turning 
emotional energy Into meaningful information are an important concept. Clarify- 
ing the values of the agency and drawing out the values of the public are two 
necessary parts of the community involvement process. 
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CHAPTER IV 
ORGANIZING COMMUNITY RESOURCES 



There 1s often considerable fear tnat the community Involvement program will 
have a negative Impact on the planning process. These fears suggest harmful 
effects such as paralysis, lengthy delays, policy Incremental ism and dlsjolnted- 
ness, excessive spending, or the Impairment of the technical quality of plan- 
ning. It 1s likely that community Involvement will Increase the time and 

expense of planning. However, effective community Involvement 1n the planning 

26 

process ^111 ease and proDably speed the Implementation process. Community 
Involvement can be the key element for successful Implementation of 
transportation Improvements. 

Once a planning agency's fear o* Involving the public 1s overcome through 

recognition of the usefulness of public input to the overall process, a change 

1n approach 1s possible. What might have been a minimal effort to Inform the 

public about a project can become an all-out effort to organize public support 

for the Issue. For example, "Sther than merely publlshln- a notice 1n the 

local newspaper, a recruitment program to encourage Involvement of a broad 

sector of the community may be needed. The reason for this change 1s the fact 

that an effective program requires a high degree of public participation. 

The typical participants tend to be the highly organized Interest groups and 

white, middle class, middle-aged individuals. 27 It often becomes necessary to 

use special mechanisms to facilitate the pa»t1dpat1on of less-organized, 

28 

minority, and low-income groups. ° 
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This chapter will focus on the ways in which publics can be identified and 
elicited. It will also consider the media as one public to which the agency 
must give special attention. The overall objective of these techniques 1s to 
gain as broad a representation from the public as is needed to support the 
Implementation of the action. As a basic principle, the more the agency can 
mobilize community resources around transportation issues, the better are the 
chances that the community Involvement program will support the planning 
process . 

In order to increase public Interest 1n the Issue, the agency needs to 
explain the concept of citizen participation 1n several specific ways. The 
first way 1s to help the public feel more committed to working with the agency 
by outlining specific benefits they will realize from their involvement. This 
should not be done with scare tactics about what might happen 1f they are not 
Involved; In yeneral 1t 1s better to use positive Incentives rather than fear. 
A person who is motivated by fear tends to be less supportive and more 
defensive than a person who sees some positive benefit resulting from the work. 

The next step 1s to define the public's role 1n the planning process. This 
Includes specifically stating the type of Information that will be provided and 
the kinds of responses that will be expected. The limitations of the agency's 
authority should also be communicated. This makes the nature of the time and 
energy commitments clear to the public from the outset. It also Informs the 
public about what cannot be done. 

Finally 1t 1s helpful to Inform potential participants about the types of 
review procedures or feedback mechanisms that will be used. This lets the 
public know how decisions will be made. It will also lay the ground rules for 
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meetings and other activities, which can be Important Issues among highly 
antagonistic Interest groups. 

After this preliminary Information about the program has been given and 
resolved, the groups are actually Invited to participate. People need to know 
exactly what they are committing themselves to before they express willingness 
to take part. It 1s Important to make a specific request for their 
participation; many people need to be asked before they feel welcome to share 
their thoughts. Requests for both support and criticism are necessary to gain 
public acceptance of the community Involvement program. 

Once the concept of how to approach the public 1s understood, the thinking 
about what publics to approach can begin. Starting from the premise that "the 
public" 1s not a single, homogeneous entity, 1t 1s necessary to evaluate 
possible combinations of Individual characteristics "to systematically Identify 
the publics who are most likely to see themselves as affected at each step of 
the planning or decision-making process." 29 These characteristics Include 
sex, race, employment type, religious affiliation, political preference, 
residential neighborhood, avocation or recreational Interest, educational 

on 

background, and professional or labor group membership. This exercise helps 
to group people with similar Interests 1n the planning process. These groups 
can then be targeted for Involvement. 

The targeting process 1s one of Identifying groups and the people within the 
groups that should be specifically solicited for Involvement. A public or 
group of publics should be targeted for each step 1n the planning process. 
This Implies that the publics who can best assist 1n the planning and who are 
most affected can be Identified by the agency. Care should be taken to 
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consider all aspects of the needed input and the credibility of the program 1n 
selecting publics. The feelings of the publics that are not specifically 
targeted are important considerations. 

One perspective on targeting an appropriate public for the planning needs is to 
examine a hierarchy of representatives who have information that is required. 
The public hierarchy generally consists of — 

• elected officials 

• other agencies 

• leaders of organized interest groups 

• members of organized interest groups 

• unaffiliated general public 31 

At each stage 1n the planning process all or a subset of these classifications 
may be desirable. To avoid the dangers of producing an "elitist" community 
Involvement program, any planning stage that works primarily with the leader- 
ship publics should be followed by a more general review by broader publics. 
Both visibility and political acceptability require that the broader public 1s 
given an opportunity to represent their Individual Interests. 32 

Beyond targeting publics for planning productivity, the concerns of affected 
publics must be Incorporated. People v*io live 1n the immediate proximity are 
directly Impacted and will likely want to be represented. People who stand to 
be economically advantaged or disadvantaged and users of the facilities or 
services are also generally Interested. The neighborhood's social and environ- 
mental conditions and values about the way things ought to be are additional 
factors Influencing sensitivity to a proposed action. These pecple will be 
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vocal and highly critical. If they are not included to their satisfaction, 
they will becoie a significant opposition to the implementation of the plan. 

Information about potential groups or individuals who might need to be or want 
to be included is available from many sources. The obvious publics to include 
are those who have chosen to participate or who request information. These 
people may be able to recommend other people or groups who should be invited. 
Agency staff members or contacts at other agencies are also good sources of 
information. 



In addition to word-of-mouth methods, many published records or listings are 
available. These include chamber of commerce lists, city and county 
directories, and direct mailing lists. There are also historical records of 
complaints, correspondence files, and newspaper articles to be considered. 
The principal concern is to anticipate all of the avenues of potential public 
involvement so that the design of the involvement program can Incorporate the 
need for representation into the exchange of information and the making of 
decisions. 

Recognizing the need to elicit participation and identifying the publics who 
should be involved are important steps toward organizing community resources. 
They are not, however, sufficient. While some decisions can be organized 
around a few established interest groups and powerful leaders, most transporta- 
tion issues affect a large cross-section of the public and as such require a 
broader base of public input. 

A well-balanced community involvement program will consist of four types of 
public perspectives. Figure 8 depicts the attitude and behavior dimensions of 
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FIGURE 8 
CATEGORIES OF PUBLIC RESPONSE 
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these types of publics and the most suitable participation approach for involv- 
ing them. The passive-hostile, active-friendly, and passive-friendly groups all 
require some form of agency organization. If these groups are not organized, 
the value of their participation will be lost in the anger of the active-hostile 
individuals. In particular, the support from the friendly attitudes might be 
crushed beneath the weight of the conflict. 

It 1s, therefore, often necessary to organize grass roots or public groups to 
achieve the program objectives. In many cases a great deal of sensitivity to 
the community's character is needed 1n order to communicate effectively. The 
physical, cultural, and economic character of the community needs to be well 
understood. The land area, the geography, the housing stock and Its condition, 
the transportation accessibility, other public services, and natural 
community barriers are Important physical dimensions. The population size and 
density, the heritage and ethnic traditions, the political power or Incentives, 
the communication networks, the work routines, and the industrial patterns are 
the primary cultural dimensions. The economic dimensions Include employment 
mix, population and employment changes, wage structures, labor supply, and 
carrying capacity. The interaction of these three dimensions gives a community 
Its distinctive character. This character must be understood in order to 
recognize the issues that will organize each group. 

These Insights are particularly Important when low-income and minority groups 
are being organized. The general reluctance to participate by less advantaged 
groups tends to bias the representativeness of the program. These people often 
feel Insignificant, powerless, and incapable. There are often problems with 
child care, time or job commitments, and transportation. There may also be a 
general lack of hope about making their environment a better place to live. 
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However, there are also more basic reasons for lack of Involvement. They may 
simply not be Informed about public meetings because they cannot afford a news- 
paper or cannot read or speak the language. 

Special efforts are needed to facilitate the participation of low-Income and 
minority groups. This might Involve special communication techniques such as 
cultural graphics and language translations. It might also Involve simplifying 
the technical Information to highly cultural or group specific Issues. On the 
other hand, the agency may not know how best to communicate with these groups. 
A lack of experience or personal Insight makes planning for a community Involve- 
ment program with these people very difficult. 

The agency can get a better understanding of how to approach an unfamiliar 
group by asking the people of that group the following questions: 

1. What are the natural gathering places? 

2. Who are the people 1n Informal leadership positions? 
What are your Informal communication networks? 

4 What are the 4 mportant community Issues? 
5. Where are your public meetings held? 33 



Answers to these questions can be particularly enlightening when cultural 
differences are Involved. Each group tends to maintain particular aspects of 
their culture which may not be readily recognized by persons outside the 
culture but are very Important to that Individual group. The agency needs to 
spend considerable time listening to people of different backgrounds. The 
successful Involvement of these publics 1s dependent on understanding the 
values that shape their lives. 
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The media are another public that behaves very similarly to a special-interest 
group. Many agencies have had a particularly hard time dealing with the media 
because of previous poor experiences involving the media in the planning 
process. If the media are given the same rights and attention as recommended 
for other publics, the media can become a powerful vehicle for community 
involvement and public support. 

Including the media in community involvement is not the same thing as a well- 
designed public Information program. Public Information programs are essential 
in communicating to the public. Pre-meet1ng publicity informs the community at 
large about the possibilities for their participation; post-meeting publicity 
is just as important to inform the community about the results of meetings. 
Working with reporters before, during, and after meetings is Important for 
obtaining the best results from a public information effort. 

Hie way meetings and Issues are described by the media and the details that are 
presented reflect attitudes of reporters and editors about the agency or the 
Issues. 34 So 1t 1s Important to build support among the media 1n order to 
assure that the community Involvement ef fo *ts are publicized favorably. This 
will require considerable effort and care to prepare reporters and editors with 
necessary Information. It is also Important to give the media sufficient lead- 
time to carefully prepare their presentations. 

Some media involvement techniques that might be considered include: 

• Issuing a press release or spot announcement that draws on the need 
for public Involvement 

• developing a press kit with a technical suirmary for press conferences 
0 visiting members of the press to arrange for feature stories 
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• arranging for editorial support for the community involvement effort 

• eliciting media contributions as a critical component in the planning 
and information-exchange process — i.e., television specials or 
telethons or use of equipment or local broadcasters to improve media 
presentations 

• purchasing display advertising or radio and TV announcements that 
elicit comments by mail or telephone 

• asking community organizations and interest groups to advertise to 
their own membership and work with the media to reach other interested 
publ ics. 



The media are legally required to provide public service messages. However, 
this 1s not their primary function. Newspapers and radio and television 
stations are business organizations first; they operate to make a profit. 
This Implies a high degree of competition for coverage and time deadlines that 
mean the difference between a successful business and bankruptcy • Once the 
agency understands the needs of the media, a mutually supportive relationship 
can be established that benefits everyone. 

It is important to the agency-media relationship that the agency recognize 
that the media are manageable but not controllable. Good management involves 
personal visits to media offices to facilitate mutual cooperation. In addition 
on-going relationships are developed by making available agency representatives 
who respond to Interviews without defenslveness or evasion of the Issues. The 
agency should also go out of Its way to work within media schedules and match 
Information to their formats for more productive and timely press releases. It 
1s Important to send the media a "problem" and not a "solution." Problems are 
what Interest people. After-the-fact solutions are not newsworthy unless they 
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are framed as success stories. Finally, the agency needs to respond to a 
reporter's effort or lack of effort. This feedback, when provided as 

constructive criticism or praise to the reporter and editor, will give the 

35 

reporter Incentive to work for the goals of the agency. 

In general, taking the time and effort to tailor newsworthy Information to the 
needs of the media can build a relationship of support. Media support can be 
one of the most powerful tools available to the agency for mobilizing public 
support and Involvement, but the relationship must be developed with the 
agency's full Integrity. Like any other public, the media have a r1gh„ to 
their opinions and a right to be Involved 1n critical issues facing the 
community. The ability to mobilize community resources of all kinds becomes an 
Important Ingredient to a successful community Involvement program. 
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CHAPTER V 
COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT TECHNIQUES 



The preliminary background Information, general principles, attUu ies and 
skills are perhaps the most Important and most frequently overlooked aspects of 
community Involvement. These subjects have been discussed at length. This 
chapter takes up the actual techniques for Involving the public. It 1s 
Important to emphasize that these techniques must be used within the proper 
context of a larger perspective about Involvement. Tney should evolve out of 
the Insights described 1n the first part of this paper. 

Notwithstanding, the value of a well -organized and highly functional Involve- 
ment program can be just as Important as the attitudes and skills of the 
personnel. This chapter will present several organizing principles that can 
transform good Intentions Into productive programs. The chapter has been 
divided Into two basic parts. The first part looks at planning principles; the 
second jlscusses specific techniques. The specific techniques are further 
divided 1n categories of publics and categories of objectives. These are 
simply for convenience and are 1n no way meant to limit the applicability of 
the techniques. 

THE COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT PLAN 

"There 1s no single approach to community Involvement that w'll be the best for 
all situations." 36 Habitual use of only a few time-honored techniques may 
prove to be Irrelevant and even harmful 1i so..^ circumstances. The agency must 
avoid doing something without thinking about v*y 1t should be done. As a 
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method of developing a program that attempts to answer the "why" questions, a 
community Involvement plan 1s highly recommended. 

The community Involvement plan should Identify each step or stage 1n the 
planning process. This allows the development of compatible techniques for 
Including public Input at each stage in the dedsl on-making process. The 
following structure will fit well Into most transportation planning efforts, 

1. Identifying Issues 

2. Formulating alternatives 

3. L.uluating alternatives 

4. Making decisions 37 

The purpose of community Involvement during issue Identification 1s to obtain a 
clear definition of public needs and concerns. It should also help the agency 
sense the intensity o* public Interest. 38 The Issues that generate public 
Interest will form the cornerstone upon which the community Involvement program 
Is built. This stage of the program will focus primarily on the listening 
techi.lques discussed 1n the section "Information from the Public" presented 
later 1n this cnapter. 

"The formulation of detailed alternatives 1s normally a consultative process 
primarily accomplished with other agencies, organized publics, and community 
leaders." Ideas from a broader public tend to be fragmented or Incomplete. 
The Interaction required to translate public Ideas Into genuine alternatives 
Involves a more extensive discussion than most Individuals are willing or able 
to commit. Some form of advisory or review group may be more productive. 
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The greatest participation is likely to occur during the evaluation of the 

alternatives. Several opportunities should be provided prior to any decision 

40 

or selection of a preferred alternative to encourage public participation. 
Technical analysis should complement these efforts. It may, therefore, be 
necessary to divide the participation techniques into several levels of techni- 
cal understanding so that a full range of technical input and public values can 
be expressed and discussed. 

The decision-making responsibility may be held by a wide variety of publics or 

a few Individuals. The larger Issues generally Involve considerable public 

decision making. These decisions may require conflict management or extensive 

negotiation. Regardless of how the decision is made, a prompt report of the 

decision should be provided to the broader public. This informs the public 

about what the decision 1s, why the alternatives were rejected, and how the 
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final decision was reached. 

Each of these steps is then organized Into a plan. This plan is outlined in 
Figure 9. The first two questions ask the agency to define exactly what is to 
be accomplished and how Information is to be exchanged. The third question 
asks about specific publics who should logically be considered. A more detailed 
list of questions to achieve this task might include — 

• Which publics are capable of providing the necessary Information? 

• Which publics will be able to understand the information being 
exchanged? 

• How much time and continuity will be required for effective 
participation? 

• Whose participation is required for visibility or political 
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FIGURE 9 
COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT PLANS 



STAGE OF PLANNING: 



WHAT IS THE PRODUCT WHICH WILL RESULT FROM THIS PLANNING STAGE? 



WHAT INFORMATION EXCHANGE IS NEEDED TO ACHIEVE THE DESIRED RESULTS? 
• INFORMATION PROVIDED TO THE PUBLIC 



• INFORMATION RECEIVED FROM THE PUBLIC 



WITH WHICH LEVELS, TYPES AND SCOPES OF PUBLICS SHOULD INFORMATION BE EXCHANGED? 



!! HA LSS UENCE AND TIMING 0F TECHNIQUES WILL ULTIMATELY RESULT IN THE DESIRED 
OUTCOME? 



WHAT WILL IT COST AND WHO WI'.L PAY FOR IT? 
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The final two questions Involve selecting techniques and working out the 
details of schedule and cost. The techniques that are selected should closely 
correspond to the objectives of the specific planning step and the Information 
exchange that 1s desired. There should also be some coordination with other 
community Involvement activities to maximize the mutual benefit of the total 
program. 

INVOLVEMENT OF SPECIFIC PUBLICS 

One of the major considerations 1n selecting Involvement techniques 1s to 
determine the appropriate level of public Involvement for a specific objective. 
This section discusses general categories of techniques relative to the size or 
nature of the public that 1s being targeted. It begins with techniques designed 
to reach a broader public and proceeds to narrow the focus to small group acti- 
vities. Since many techniques are used primarily 1n the context of an objec- 
tive, a discussion of these techniques will be provided 1n the section about 
Involvement objectives. 



Publ^lty and Information Distribution 

Publicity and Information distribution techniques are the best way to reach the 
broadest possible public. For the most part, <:hese techniques do not Involve a 
dialogue with the public, though they can be designed to Include 1nfotmat1on 
exchange mechanisms, 1f needed. The principal uses of these techniques are to 
Inform the public about the action or the decision, to present opportunities 
for Involvement, to stimulate public Interest, or to establish credibility for 
t ifl process. 

Many of these techniques Involve the cooperation of the media. Developing pro- 
ductive media relationships was discussed 1n Chapter IV. The Importance of a 
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credible relationship with the media cannot be overemphasized. It 1s possible, 
however, to present material to the public using the media even If uncooper- 
ative reporting becomes a problem. 

At any rate, the technique should always Incorporate good media principles. 
These principles dictate that the first part of the story cover the who, what, 
when, where, why and how questions before any details about the Issue are given. 
The use of short sentences with simple language 1s preferred. It 1s Important 
that a conversational style be used that Includes quotes and a present active 
tense. Wordiness and excessive use of adjectives are not desirable. In 
general, the audience must feel that the story describes the local situation 
and that 1t is done 1n an honest and accuratr way. 4 ^ 

The techniques that can be considered for general public information Include 

• Legal notices 

• Press releases 

• Public service messages 

• Requesting news coverage 

• Assisting 1n feature stories or columns 

• Suggesting editorials or letters to the editor 

• Press conferences 

• Paid advertisements 

• Television or radio appearances 

• Displays and exhibits 

• Newspaper Inserts 

• Reports, brochures, and Information bulletins 

• Documentary movies, videotapes and slide shows 

• Sound trucks 
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• Participatory television 

• Mailed notices and handbills 



It 1s important to note that the public 1s more willing to believe vrtiat they 
hear 1f the agency displays an open attitude and can present all sides of an 
Issue. Biased Information can be just as damaging as rumors or no Information 



Public Meetings 

"The public meeting 1s by far the most widely used, and publicly accepted, form 
of conmunlty Involvement."* 6 It 1s also vastly overused and 1s too often 
boring, frustrating, and a waste of time.* 7 Notwithstanding, public meetings 
can be highly effective means of community Involvement. They can provide the 
public an opportunity to hear other people's Ideas and opinions and can provide 
the agency an opportunity to inform the public about the progress of the effort. 
They also afford visibility to the decision-making process, provided they are 
carefully Integrated into that process. A meeting is generally useless If it 
1s held after decisions have been made, rather than at a time vtoen public 

AO 

comment will have an Influence upon the decision. In general a public 
meeting should not be held unless the agency sincerely wants to know opinions 
of the public and intends to use them. 



Public meeting techniques Include — 

• Publ 1c hearings 

• Public mass meetings 

• Large group/small group meetings 

• Forums 

• Panel discussions 
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• Open meetings 

• Workshops 

• Working meetings 

• Coffee/kitchen meetings 

• Briefings 

Public hearings are very specialized, formal meetings with a hearing officer 
and legal requirements for public notice. The public hearing 1s the minimum 
legal requirement for citizen participation and the mechanism of recording an 
official , permanent statement, Publ ic hearings are best used as a formal 
record of agreement or disagreement that have been previously dealt with 
Informal ly.^ 

The heavy reliance on public hearings for all purposes of irvolvement 1s a 
major reason why many people view cmmuriltv involvement as ineffective or 
harmful to the planning process. 50 Because of the expense of a public 
hearing and the legal requirement that they be held, the hearings should be 
carefully planned to make them as useful and productive as possible. 

Public mass meetings are primarily ised "to demonstrate that a great number 
of people care enough to come to a meeting; they are primarily demonstratlons-- 
elther of support or opposition." 51 Tne significance of a large turnouu is as 
an expression of political energy that could be brought to bear on the Issue. 
The benefits of such a meeting are to assist the political and policy-making 
groups to understand the Importance of the Issue for a large segment of their 
constituency. 



The large group/small group meeting format is designed to encourage extensive 

Interaction on specific information. It begins with a presentation of the 

technical background of the study and the issue to the large group. The large 

group 1s then broken down into small groups of six to nine participants. A 

recorder or facilitator is asked to summarize the discussion of each small 

group for presentation to the large group at the close of the meeting. This 

method provides everyone with an opportunity to participate intensively and 

52 

provides a feeling of representation within the large group, 

A forum 1s not well suited for acco. pi ishing a task or negotiating an issue. 

It is primarily used to describe the study, air certain issues, and hear 

different viewpoints. If the issues surrounding a decision are not well 

understood, a forum can serve as the platform for each interest to present 

their concerns and positions during a well -advertised and media-focused 

event. Extensive publicity and highly coordinated media coverage require that 

the meeting be moderated effectively and that the speakers be well organized 

and media conscious. Technical assistance may be provided to enable the 
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Interest groups to present their cases clearly. 

A panel discussion 1s similar to a forum in that the principal purpose is to 
present Issues. The presentation, however, 1s discussion-oriented with a panel 
of experts or interes* responding 'x questions from the audience. A typical 
variant of this meeting format 1s *o select members of the press to conduct the 
questioning. Their skills 1n Interviewing tend to identify the critical issues 
more effectively. They can also effectively communicate relevant technical 
information to the public. 54 Using the media people in such a way also builds 
trust between the agency and the media. 
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Open meetings are meetings where work or business is being conducted by an 
official group 1n the presence of a public audience. They are generally too 
formal and guarded to be effective for discussing major issues. The principal 
purpose, therefore, is to give the public an opportunity to see their represen- 
tatives 1n action. Open meetings generally include a specific purpose and 
agenda and are advertised to all interests. Formal parliamentary procedures 
are followed so that all decisions are made in proper order. Some audience 
participation can be included during the meeting as a mechanism for a formal 
hearing of public sentiment before decisions are made. 55 

Workshops are conducted for a small group of about 25 to 35 people, A 
special task or goal 1s discussed among selected Individuals for the purpose 
of exchanging Information. The group 1s asked to make a concerted effort to 
complete an assignment such as defining alternative actions, evaluating alter- 
natives, or Identifying impacts. 56 The emphasis 1s not to air complaints but 
to constructively seek solutions. 

A working meeting 1s nothing more than a small group of about 12 representa- 
tives focusing on an agenda of work to be accomplished. If public and me Ma 
attendance 1s not permitted, a working meeting can facilitate free give-and- 
take discussion 1n an Informal manner. 57 Identifying areas of agreement and 
courses of action is the general goal of these meetings. Working meetings are 
particularly useful as a preface to a more formal open meeting. The business 
conducted before the public 1s more productive 1f the Issues have been 
discussed 1n private. The formality of the open meeting maintains the 
visibility required to establish a credible process. 
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The most Informal style of meeting 1s the coffee/kitchen meeting 1n a private 
home with no more than 15 to 20 people. Because the official nature of the 
representatives 1s less ominous, the relaxed atmosphere lends Itself to frank, 

CO 

person-to-person discussion on Issues of concern. Trust relationships can 
also develop between people who share this type of social experience together. 

A briefing 1s a frequently used technique for Informing other people about the 
work or decisions made by a representative or advisory group. It can Involve 
passing Information from a working group to a dedsl on-making group or from a 
decision-making group to the general public. Informal briefings should be held 
regularly to keep all parties abreast of the progress of the study. Formal 
briefings should be used very sparingly. In many cases a simple media release 
or news conference 1s much more effective at communicating Information to the 
general public than a briefing meeting. Formal briefings should be used only 
when critical decisions are being made and public representatives must demon- 
strate a high degree of accountability for their decision. The effect of a 
decision maker's telling people face-to- face In his or her own words can, at 
times, be critical to the public acceptance of a decision. 

As the previous paragraphs have indicated, public meetings can be held 1n many 
different situations with a wide variety of consequences. In general, the more 
Informal, small -group-style meetings are more productive for exchanging 
Information and resolving conflicts. High-pressure situations and public 
visibility Insist that formal meetings be Included. Matching the meeting style 
and format to the specific need 1s perhaps the most Important consideration. 
Once the appropriate meeting type 1s chosen, good communication skills and a 
well -organized presentation are important. Appendix A presents a list of 
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organizing questions about public meetings to assist agencies 1n developing 
effective meetings. 



Advisory Groups 

Advisory groups are established groups of Interested persons who meet together 
regularly for a specific task. Such a group consists of about 25 to 35 members 
who can bring their affected Interests and values to bear on the decisions that 
are being made. Such a group gives the agency the advantage of directly 
working with knowledgeable leaders and representatives. The group can — 

• assure that community goals and needs are addressed 

• serve as a forum for the agency to Identify Issues and alternatives 

• provide continuing visibility and credibility to the study process 

• help to resolve conflicts between Interest groups 

• review written material and presentations Intended for public consumption 

• generate Interest, support, and knowledge among the general public about 

eg 

the nature of the study. 

It Is particularly Important to clearly define the limits of the advisory 
group. First of all, by definition they only advise decision rnake^; they 
themselves do not make decisions. This would suggest that voting within the 
group is rarely desirable. If a consensus cannot be reached, majority and 
minority reports are more helpful to the decision-making process. 60 

They are *lso limited 1n time and task. The longer an advisory group 1s 1n 
existence the more likely it will become unrepresentative of Its constitu- 
encies. When people work together for a long period of time, they learn how to 
compromise their full beliefs 1n order to gain a small portion of their needs. 
As a result, long-standing groups become more effective at making decisions 
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because they become less effective at representing the full range of community 
values that was originally Intended. In the same way, a single-task committee 
that maintains regular communication with Its constituencies produces better 
results for all concerned. 61 

Several types of advisory groups are possible. The basic distinction Involves 
the nature of selecting members. The types of groups include — 

• agency-el 1c1ted advisory groups 

t interest-group-appointed advisory groups 

t politically appointed advisory groups 

t publicly elected advisory groups 

t volunteer advisory groups 

t neighborhood advisory groups 62 

When the agency or Interest group selects the members of the advisory group, 
the principal concern is for fully balanced representation. Political appoint- 
ments or elections do not guarantee that a group is representative, but they do 
Increase the visibility and credibility of the group's advice. Volunteer and 
neighborhood groups are most biased 1n their perspective, but they also tend to 
be most committed to work toward a solution. Neighborhood groups are 
espeda ** effective 1f there are other neighborhood groups addressing the same 
task. By working with various levels of Ideas, a hierarchical structure of 

planning can be developed that 1s rooted 1n the neighborhood units but 

go 

coordinated at a regional level. 



INVOLVEMENT FOR SPECIAL OBJECTIVES 

As mentioned earlier a major distinction of involvement techniques 1s made 
between a specific-public focus and a special-objective focus. This dlstlnc- 
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tions is, of course, not absolute; many techniques overlap several purposes 
and publics. A table at the end of this chapter addresses these rmTtiple 
functions. 

Information to the Public 

Providing information to the public is a major goal of all community involve- 
ment efforts. Newsletters, publicity, and other media events are included in 
this category. There are, however, several methods of communicating important 
information to the public that do not depend on media cooperation. For 
example, many public meetings include presentations which are selective in 
their content and demonstrative in their approach. These are 
fairly straightforward means of telling people what the agency wants them to 
know. 

This section will focus on techniques that circumvent the suspicions that some 
interest groups have of each other or that the publics have about agencies. 
These techniques focus on indirect educational mechanisms where people 
voluntarily acquire information from the agency. They include 

• Field offices 

• Technical assistance to public groups 

• Training programs 

• Simulation games and role-playing 

• Graffiti 

Field offices are established by agency representatives on a temporary basis 
in a community where the project or issue has the potential for significant 
impacts. Such an office is typically located in a place of high visibility 
where the largest number of people will know of its existence. The technique 
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1s designed to encourage drop-1n and other Informal Interaction with the com- 
munity 1n a place where exhibits, charts, maps, brochures, and other material 
are on display. The staff 1n the office are able to answer questions and 
solicit opinions from people who otherwise might not communicate with the 
agency. 64 A house trailer may be particularly useful as a mobile field office 
for use at county fairs, shopping centers, campuses and other public areas. 

Providing technical assistance to publ 1c groups and developing tra ining 
programs are techniques of a specifically educational nature. If a public 
group asks for the teuinlcal assistance or training offered by the agency 1n 
order to develop a plantation of that group's special purposes, the educa- 
tional opportunity for the agency 1s tremendous. The public group will be 
listening for specific Information that will assist their cause. In the 
process they hear and understand the broader context of the Issue. Once the 
public group 1s well grounded 1n the fundamental concepts, the process may 
develop Into providing them technical assistance for refining the alternatives 

they wish to suggest. The agency needs to be committed and open to all alter- 
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natives 1n order for analysis and evaluation assistance to be productive. 

Training programs are basically a formalized educational process. Generally 
the public volunteers for tralnlnq 1n order to further their own ends. By 
having a greater awareness of the planning or decision-making process, the 
content of environmental documents, or the methods of team-building, th€ 
productivity of the public Involved 1n the program 1s greatly enhanced. 

By using simulation games and role-playing the agency can Inform the public 
about the "effects of making particular policy choices and decisions and the 
Interrelated nature of various features of an environmental or economic system. 
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Simulation gaming provides an opportunity for people to try out their positions, 
and see what the consequences would be and how other yroups react to them," 67 

In some cases 1i Is especially effective 1f group leaders and policy-makers are 
allowed to change roles and act out the frustrations of the ~ther group. In 
any case, the games should be fun. They should also be subconsciously educa- 
tional. A proper blend of the two 1s Importan' for the method's success. 



Graffiti can be used 1n several contexts. It 1s especially effective during 
public meetings as a means for the agency to paraphrase public comments In a 
way that the public can agree with. It can also be used to allow publics to 
vent their frustrations for others to see. Well designed graffiti boards which 
present specific agency perspectives or understandings for public review can be 
displayed at meetings or 1n public places. The agency can present assertions 
or situations on the graffiti board as 1 y; they were comments from the general 
public. The public reaction to those comments become Important feedback to the 
agency. 



Information from the Public 

One of the most frequently overlooked aspects of community Involvement Is an 
opportunity for the public to contribute to the solution. The legally required 
minimum community Involvement program depends on the public hearing for public 
Input. Public hearings invariably take place after a study 1s completed and 
the comments r d de by the public are useful only 1; t *pprov1np or rejecting the 
study. 



Public Input 1s often far more helpful than generally anticipated. The Infor- 
mation provided by the publics can greatly enhance the attractiveness of a 
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solution. It can provide realistic estimations of values, priorities, and 
concerns which can be actively addressed by the study. It can also provide 
credibility to the process. 

Information should, of course, be exchanged during every encounter of the 
agency with the public. Actively listening to the public 1s paramount. A good 
backc ound awareness of the community and a well -developed network of public 
Information sources are also Invaluable to the program. By adding some specific 
Information-gathering techniques to the study design, particular Issues can be 
addressed and worked with In a way that constructively builds toward a solution. 



The Information- gathering techniques that will be discussed 1n this section 
are — 

• Nominal groups 

• Delphls 

• Hotlines 

• Surveys and questionnaires 

• Interviews 
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A nominal group process is a technique designed to Identify Issues and set 
priorities. It Involves a relatively large tmore than 25 people) group of 
earonably representative people. The group 1s first presented with a back- 
ground report of the study and the major Issues which tha project staff has 
Identified. Each Individual 1s then asked to 11st every Issue she or he feels 
the study should address. Each Issue 1s recorded on a 3 X 5 card and several 
reasons for Its Importance are added. At this point, small g.oups of six to 
nine people are created. In these groups, each per takes turns presenting 
and discussing one *ssue. The Issues are listed on large butcher paper for 
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future reference. After all the issues have been recorded, each person ranks 
the five most important issues. The rankings are tallied and discussed. 
Further rankings may follow if refinements in the priorities seem likely. 
Finally, each group is asked to present their top-priority issues to the total 
group so that an overall list of issues and a general sense of priorities can 

CO 

be developed for the study. 

A Del phi process 1s intended to obtain a consensus from a group of experts, 

often about predictions of the future. A few knowledgeable people are first 

Identified by the agency. These people are asked to identify other experts In 

the field. Those who are most frequently named become the panel of experts for 

the technique. They are then each contacted by a letter describing the process 

and the nature of the panel. The letter also explains that the names of the 

other participants and their responses will be confidential. Each expert 

answers a questionnaire or responds to a statement about the future. These 

comments are collected, summarized, and redistributed to the panel. A second 

set of questions or statements are developed based on the results of the first 

round. With each redistribution of the results, the process Involves the 

panelists 1n a discussion of the issues for which there 1s some disagreement. 

More Interest 1s generated and higher quality responses are given. The process 
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continues until a consistent picture about the future is developed. 

A hot! 1ne 1s an easily remembered telephone number which 1s advertised as the 
single number that citizens can call to ask questions or make comments about 
the study. Because comments received over a hotline can be Incorporated as a 
part of the record of a public hearing, communication skills are very Important 
to the suo ^ss of this technique. The staff must not be Insensitive or 
defensive to public comments. They should Interact with the people and not 
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simply fill out forms. The hotline should be staffed by people who will take 
responsibility for finding answers to the questions or relaying comments to the 
appropriate staff person. 70 



A frequently used and often abused methoi? of data collection is surveys and 
questionnaires. These techniques can be used to determine public attitudes, 
values, and perceptions. They can be conducted by mail, phone, Individual 
Interviews, or small-group Interviews. A survey is a statistical tool for 
making general statements based on the responses of a small number of rardomly 
selected samples of the larger group. A properly designed survey requires 
considerable time and expense to develop and evaluate thoroughly. Notwith- 
standing, surveys are often overused and misdirected. They fall to produce the 
necessary data and ask far too many "Interesting" things about people which 
will have no bearing on the study Itself. A survey should be short, simple, 
specific, and statistically valid. 

Like surveys, Interviews need to be well thought out. Unlike surveys, they 
should be responsive to the person being Interviewed. A skilled Interviewer 
will know how to draw from a person the critical components of an Issue. By 
this method, the Information that results 1s the specific value-laden statements 
that suggest how a person will behave. The Interview should revolve around a 
few leading questions that require a reaction from the person being interviewed. 
Questions about feelings are particularly effective. Because of the feelings 
involved, interviews are best conducted face-to-face, though telephone Inter- 
views can work well in some cases. 
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Conflict Management 

In projects of any significance, conflicts arise between the agency and the 
public or among Interest groups. Disagreement is natural and should be anti- 
cipated 1n the design of the program. Considerable effort should be expended 
by the agency to manage or resolve conflicts, though all conflicts do not need 
to be resolved. The emotional energy of each party can be a productive source 
of Involvement 1n the program. Conflict management uses this energy to build 
credibility and support for the decision-making process. It does not force two 
* ,es to agree. 

7n1s section will discuss methods of dealing with major conflicts. The foun- 
dation of all conflict management techniques 1s, of course, good communication 
skills. Skilled arbitrators are critical to the management of significant 
conflicts. The techniques to be discussed in this section Include ~ 

• Charrettes 

• Samoln circle 
§ Final offer 

§ Saving face 

• Relationship by objective 

• Ten-step process 

As a way to manage conflicts, charrettes seek solutions. The principal purpose 
is to resolve differences between all major interest groups. A ';harrette 
attempts to bring together the conflicting interests for a concentrated block 
of time such as a weekend or a series of nightly meetings. All major publics 
must be present and agree to work toward a solution in order for the decision 
to constitute a consensus. The technique is pr1n.jr1ly crisis-oriented, with 
extensive publicity surrounding the decision.^ 1 
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A Sawoin circle 1s a large-group (more than 40 people) method of conflict 
management between Interest groups. It enables the representatives of 
conflicting viewpoints to express their concerns and discuss the differences 
that exist, 1n an orderly manner. The group 1s arranged 1n large circles 
around one central table. At this table are five chairs. The agency repre- 
sentative explains the process to the group and goes to the back of the room to 
listen. In order for anyone to make a statement or discuss something with 
someone else, she or he must come to the center table and be seated 1n one of 
the five chairs. If the chairs are occupied, the person must wait until some- 
one at the table leaves. If the newcomer wishes to address a specific speaker 
at the center table, he stands behind the chair of that speaker. This tells 
the other members of the discussion group what his Intentions are. The process 
generally takes a few minutes to get started but quickly grows. It may become 
so Involving that at the end of the time period the discussion may need to be 
gradually foreclosed by having the agency representative remove one chair at 
five-minute Intervals from the center table." 

The final c ff cr can be used by an agency with administrative accountability. 
When the decision-making power belongs to the agency and various groups dis- 
agree about what should be done, the agency can ask each group to make a final 
offer. A meeting 1s held 1n which the agency actively listens to the current 
positions of each group and establishes the consequences of an unresolved 
conflict. Negotiation 1s permitted up to the deadline established by the 
agency. At that point 1t 1s critical that the agency representative makes a 

decision or accepts the decision of the conflicting groups. The credibility of 
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the process 1s based on the time limits established by the agency. 
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Saving face 1s a conflict-resolution technique between two decision-making 
authorities. The third-party facilitator assists each authority in compromising 
their position v#Hle maintaining credibility with their constituency. The 
third party Initiates the process by declaring the problem and the impacts of 
the problem, and expresses a personal concern for resolving the conflict. A 
neutral site 1s selected vrfiere both authorities can work together on common 
goals and desired outcomes. They are then separated and given space and time 
to consider the compromise that they may be able to make. The mediator visits 
each of the authorities among their own constituents to support and recognize 
the importance of the leader's decisions. The authorities meet again to 
reevaluate their positions and suggest a process for presentlhg the agreement 
to the public for review. 74 

One consensus-shaping technique 1s called relationship by objective. It is 
appropriate where a potential conflict between two powerful Interest groups or 
decision-making authorities 1s anticipated at the beginning of the study. In 
many situations conflicts can be anticipated simply by the existence of long 
standing controversy about a facility or of distrust between Interest groups. 
If this 1s the case, the relat1onsh1p-bu1ld1ng technique can be used to 
Identify the positions and desired outcomes of each group at each stage 1n the 
process: Identifying problems, generating alternative sol u Jons, evaluating 
solutions, agreeing on a solution, assigning tasks, and Implementing the 
solution. At the start of a new stage, relationship by objective asks each 
group to generate four lists. If "group A" and "group B n represent these two 
Interest groups, the lists can be framed as follows: 

1. According to group A, group B should . . . 

2. According to group B, group A should . . . 
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3. According to group A, group A should • . • 

4. according to group B, group B should . . . 



The process of role reversal with explicit statements about what should be 

done helps to clarify the feelings each group has about the other as well as 

the position they themselves wish to take. At each repetition of the listings, 

the groups are better able to describe their counterparts 1 position and 
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Incorporate those values Into their own position. 

As the name depicts, the ten-step process 1s a sequential method of dealing 
with conflicts. It depends on a facilitator who can build trust relationships 
from a neutral position. The purpose of the process should be clear but the 
actual steps should flow naturally from the facilitating relationship. The 
ten steps are listed below: 

1. Each party provides a written description of the conflict. 

2. Each party Identifies desired outcomes. 

3. The facilitator describes the responses each group might or might not 
make toward the conflict. 

4. The facilitator attempts to reduce the area of conflict by Identifying 
points of agreement. 

5. The facilitator assists the groups to Identify goals of process and 
content relative to the conflict. 

6. Each party 1s asked to write down the issues, feelings, and values that 
created the confl 1ct. 

7. A 11st of motivations for wanting to win the argument are generated. 

8. Written agreements are developed to solidify the process. 

9. Tasks are assigned to each party and time schedules are developed to 
regulate future actions. 
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10. The facilitator monitors compliance and checks for unresolved issues. 



Decision Credibility and Relationship Building 

The relationship between the agency and the public is an accurate indicator of 
the effectiveness of the community involvement program. Bad relationships 
generate bad feelings vrtn'ch are expressed as antagonism toward any effort of 
the agency. Good relationships add to the productiveness of the involvement 
effort and the credibility of the decision-making process. The objective of 
all community involvement efforts should be to complement the conventional plan- 
ning process with open, responsive, and committed public participation. A few 
specific techniques that may add to the credibility of the program include — 

t Cumulative brochures 

t Contests or events 

t Presentations or speaking engagements 

• Parties 

• Ombudsmen 

t Employing local citizens 

• Hiring advocates 
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The cumulative brochure is a visible record of a series of public meetings, 
informational leaflets, workshops, or other activities. At the beginning of 
the process, a brochure is prepared that describes and discusses the alterna- 
tive solutions recommended by the agency. At each meeting the public is 
invited to submit their own alternatives to be included in the brochure. The 
brochure is then republished with the new information incorporated. Public 
comments and technical responses are added for each alternative. The dialogue 
and revision process continues throughouc the study. The final document is a 

77 

visible record of the entire process. 
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Contests or events, presentations or speaking engagements, and parties are 
all relatively lighthearted ways of generating a good feeling about the 
agency. They can be used to stimulate interest and publicity for the agency 
alone or for the specific project. Essay contests at public schools, photo 
contests, and public tours can be staged as newsworthy events in most areas. 
Creating presentations for use in the public schools or providing speakers for 
local gatherings or civic organizations can also serve to build the integrity 
of the agency. Parties are a bit more delicate to organize, but if they are 
focused as cf rations at the opening of new facilities or at groundbreaking 

7ft 

ceremonies, they can be quite effective. 

Ombudsmen, employing local citizens, and hiring advocates are more extrava- 
gant ways of developing credibility. If the money is available and the 
agency's reputation is very poor, these methods may be useful. They all 
involve employing a person or group of people to specifically represent the 
public or a particular interest. These people are assigned to the agency to 
provide information regarding the public concerns. The variations among the 
techniques are in the nature or method of selecting these people. The 
ombudsman is an agency-selected independent investigative officer in charge of 
monitoring the agency and serving as a liaison between the agency and the 
public. The employment of local citizens i a project-specific option in which 
the public suggests a representative citizen to work within the agency to 
assist in the community involvement effort. An advocate is generally a 
technically competent professional hired from an outside agency to monitor the 
work of the agency on behalf of the affected interests. 
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In all cases the relationship of this person with the agency and the role of 
this person within the agency are Important considerations to be worked out In 
detail before these techniques can be used. 79 

Table 1 summarizes the community Involvement techniques presented 1n this 
chapter. The categories of publics and objectives described above have been 
Included. The multiple functions of these techniques and a ranking of their 
effectiveness 1n each function are presented. In addition, a relative cost 
estimate 1s provided. It should be noted that a skilled organizer can utilize 
some otherwise expensive techniques by actively encouraging public 
contributions of time, facilities, or equipment by local businesses or groups. 
Mutual benefits can generally be suggested that will considerably reduce the 
direct costs to the agency. 
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TABLE 1 

COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT TECHNIQUES 
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COST 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE IMPLEMENTATION PROCESS 



The natural tendency of engineering professionals 1s to completely separate 
planning from the Implementation of the plan, This suggests that 
Implementation 1s the responsibility of politics and that professional planners 
must avoid the corruption, Idealism, and power struggles of political 
oureaucrades. Planning 1s approached from a sequential process that assumes -- 

• people are rational 

• people will work together 

• people have consistent values 

• planning is a legitimate process 

• a deliberate choice will be made 

• the plan ought to be implemented 

These assumptions are the basis of the Rational Planning Model shown 1n Fig- 
ure 10. This model represents the organizational structure of most planning 
programs. 

The fallacy 1n this structure 1s that planning and Implementation should not be 
considered sequential but, rather, simultaneous processes. A plan 1s the set 
of Initial conditions from which the plan-Implementation process begins. Each 
subsequent actor has different goals and perspectives, and choices are made at 
all levels of Implementation. Implementation takes time, and 1n the process 
conditions, assumptions, and perceived problems change, public and financial 
support erodes, vested interests grow 1n strength, and new personnel are 
involved. 81 All this is to say that the process of moving from a planning 



FIGURE 10 
RATIONAL PLANNING MODEL 
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agency to an i.nplementlng agency requires a great deal of forethought 1n the 
planning process. Planners must be committed to work with the plan throughout 
Implementation to guarantee that the technical analysis which generated the 
plan Is not forsaken by the politics of the Implementation process. 

During the Implementation process, numerous special Interests are strategically 
pursuing their own goals. These same Interests may have supported the original 
policy proposal with the expectation o^ twisting 1t 1n the Implementation phase 
to suit purposes never contemplated or desired by those who formed the original 
coalition. The dominant effect of this 1s to make the politics appear primarily 
defensive. A great deal of energy goes Into maneuvering to avoid responsibility, 
scrutiny, and blame. More concein 1s expressed about what a particular group 
might lose than with what everyone 1n general might gain. The outcome of 
defensive politics is delay, a diversion of energies toward highly specific 
program goals, and a preoccupation with administrative and political responsibi- 
lity. 82 "The essential Implement tl on problem 1s to control and dlrecc the 
vast profusion of program-related activities carried on by numerous and dis- 
parate organizations and Individuals so as to achieve program objectives, keep 

83 

costs down, and reduce delay." " 3 

Most organizations and particularly governmental Institutions are not well 
suited for Implementing significant pol 1cy-plann1ng changes. The natural 
resistance of organizations to change or to cooperation makes 1t extre lely 
difficult for any organization to be an effective Implementor. Organizations 
have different goals and standard operating procedures which limit the poten- 
tial actions any one organization can be expected to achieve. A slow learning 
process with no Incentive toward Innovation or change, and a tendency to deal 
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only with facts and avoid uncertainty eliminate significant decision making. 
Instead, 1t creates a mood of willingness to embrace the first acceptable 
alternative that 1s proposed.** 4 

The political perspective is to evaluate the political results of every 
action. The absence of coalitions and the presence of fragmented and Isolated 
maneuvers and countermaneuvers create a gaming kind of atrosphere Where 
personal goals are legitimate priorities to pursue. Power trade-offs, 
bargaining, and the Individual stakes or Incentives to "win" are the critical 
components of the process. The result may be — 

t diversion of resources, especially money 

t deflection of policy goals 

t resistance to explicit efforts to control behavior administratively 
t dissipation of sonal and political energy through delays® 5 



The principal Implications of the Implementation process are that planners 
should design simple, straightforward programs that require as little manage- 
ment as possible. "Programs predicated on continuing high levels of competence, 
on expeditious 1nterorgan1zat1onal coordination, or sophisticated methods for 
accommodating diversity and heterogeneity are vulnerable."® 6 The planner 
should think seriously about obvious design problems, particularly the finan- 
cial costs, that w1 1 1 produce stress and strain during the Implementation 
87 

process. The plan should also Incorporate Incentives or disincentives that 
consldev all Interests. The economic principle of Pareto \,t1mal1ty 1s parti- 
cularly useful here. The Implementation process is not t e of maximizing the 
net benefits to society but one of what economists call satlst 1c1ng —making 
everyone somewhat satisfied. 88 
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In addition, by considering the characteristics of the potent al Implementing 
organizations during the design the plan, the problems of bureaucratic 
resistance can be minimized. The analysis of the existing organizations may 
suggest thai the plan Include organizational dimensions that will generate a 
new Implementing authority. It 1s Important to note that new authorities can 
be just as difficult if not more difficult to organize from a political perspec- 
tive. Notwithstanding, the general characteristics of an organization can be 
useful 1n developing rerilstlc expectations for program development. The basic 
organizational variables Include ~ 

• formal r iles and hierarchy structures 

t Informal norms and relationship structures 
t manifest and latent organizational goals 

• age, size, and complexity rlgldness 
t types and channels of communication 
t degree of centralization 

t areas of uncertainty and power 

• methods of decision making 
t leadership style 

t supportive or hostile environment 
t client orientation 

OQ 

• Unc vs. staff functions 0 * 



In general, Implementation requires — 

• administrative and financial accountability mechanisms 

• willing participation of beneficiaries or clients 

• private providers of goods and services 

• clearances *r permits by public regulating agencies or elected officials 

• innovation in the realm of program conception and design 
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• sources of funds 

• trouble-shooters v*io resolve difficulties and assist 1n coordinating 
the more routine activities of the process 

• political support that sustains and proteges the process 90 

Thinking about the planning process from the Implementation point of "lew 
suggests that community involvement during planning becomes a useful tool for 
directing the future implementation of the plan. Much of the community involve- 
ment program can lay the groundwork or establish the necessary relationships to 
expedite the plan's Implementation. Other factors can be considered and 
Incorporated into the plan Itself. The overall benefits of coirmunity involvement 
combined with an Implementation perspective can have significant Impacts on the 
planning process. The planning process may not fit the Rational Planning Model 
but the practical utility of the plan can be greatly enhanced. 
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CHAPTER VII 



CONCLUSION 

Community involvement needs to be considered a:, a fundamental element in the 
transportation planning process. The benefits of involving the public far 
outweigh the potential costs and delays during planning. Community Involve- 
ment is a way of developing a plan that realistically reflects the values of 
the community. In addition, the long-run consequences make community Involve- 
ment a highly productive and cost-eff ecti.a means of gaining the financial and 
political support required to Implement the plan. 

This document has attempted to present an overview of the community Involvement 
progress. It has outlined thought processes and worksheets that can assist in 
the development of a community involvement plan. It has described the nature 
of values an* communication skills that determine the basic attitudes of the 
agency toward public comment. Involving the media and other special interest 
groups has also been discussed. 

These perspectives were presented as preparatory to the specific community 
involvement techniques outlined 1n Chapter V. The pitfalls of traditional 
Involvement mechanisms were presented 1n the context of several alternative 
approaches. The selection process was discussed 1n two principal ways. One 
was the nature of the public. Techniques that are primarily associated with 
the general public, public meetings, and advisory grocos were discussed. The 
second grouping focused on a specific objective. These objectives Include 
Information giving and receiving, conflict management, and decision credibility. 
The final exhibit <n this chapter showed the multiple functions each technique 
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might be expected to serve and a rough approximation of the relative cost of 
the technique. 

The final chapter suggested that a narrow perspective on planning cr even 
community Involvement 1n planning 1s not enough. A broader view 1s needed. 
The Implementation process cannot be Ignored or left, to the fate of the 
political arena. Planners need to begin thinking about and Incorporating Imple- 
mentation me danisms Into their planning and community Involvement efforts. By 
establishing 1n advance the necessary structures for Implementing the plan the 
potenllal for maintaining the plan's Integrity 1s greatly enhanced. 

The future of transportation planning will become Increasingly dependent on 
public Involvement. Federal regulations and new political power bases are 
making public values the principal criteria for evaluating transportation pro- 
jects of all kinds. To recognize and embrace the benefits ot community Involve- 
ment within the total context of planning and Implementing transportation 
Improvements u> the critical component to the future of effective planning 
efforts. This paper has demonstrated how the requirement for community Involve- 
ment can become extremely valuable. It requires proper attitudes and skills, 
and a highly creative approach to problem solving. These skills are not beyond 
professional engineers and planners, but they do require additional training. 
The benefits of learning how tc get the most out of community Involvement 
efforts are significant to the effectiveness of contemporary planning. 
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APPENDIX A 
PUBLIC MEETING CHECKLIST 
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APPENDIX A 
PUBLIC MEETING CHECKLIST 



MEETING ORGANIZATION 



Purpose: 



Time: 



Date: 



Hours 



Type: 



Formal 



Informal 



Format : 



Sponsorship 



Agency? 

Other Organization? 



Principal Contact? 
Accepted? 



Organizational Plan 

Sequence of events developed? 
Schedule developed? 
Questions developed? 
Advisory committee review? 



Publicity 

Methods selected: 



Preparation ordered? 
Material prepared? 
Number of copies: 

Material placed and/or distributed? 
Personal follow-up completed? 



Recording the Proceedings 
Methods to be used: 



Personnel/equipment obtained? 



Budget: Prepared Reviewed Approved 
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Identifying Potential Participants 



Interests identif ed and categorized? 
Organizations and individuals identified? 

Leader Selection 

Who? _ 

Invited? 
Accepted? 

Speaker Selection 

Who? 

Invited? 
Accepted? 

Moderator Selection 
How many needed? 

Who? 

Invited? 
Accepted? 

Orienting Discussion Moderators 

Orientation meeting scheduled? 
Orientation meeting held? 
Moderators have prepared materials? 
Final moderator meeting? 
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PRE -MEETING ACTIVITIES 



Information Development 

Background information to be provided: 



Graphics identified? 

Graphics ordered? 

Graphics received? 

Written information completed? 

Distribution Methods: 



Number of copies: 
Copies reproduced? 
Copies distributed? 



Graphics to be used in oral presentation? Y*s No 

Graphics identified? 

Graphics ordered? 

Display equipment ordered? 

Graphics received? 



Graphics to be used in discussion groups? Yes No 

Graphics identified? 

Number of copies? 

Graphics ordered? 

Graphics received? 



Location(s) : 



Central location? 

Public transportation access? 

Suitable parking? 

Safe area? 

Adequate facilities? 

Rental fee? No Yes $ 



Does the rental fee include: 
Lecterns? 

Speaker sound system? 

Blackboards or easels? 

Projectors? 

Tape recorders? 

Chairs? 

Tables? 

Meeting room set-up? 
Meeting room clean-up? 
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Space Requirements 



Total number of people expected: 

General Session 

Seating arrangement type: 
Adequate space? 

Discussion Session 

Number of small groups: 
Seating arrangement type: 
Number of people in each group: 
Adequate space? 



Equipment Arrangements 

For the general session 

Lecterns, chairs, tables obtained? 
Speaker system obtained? 
Projectors/screens obtained? 
Space for wall displays? 
Registration table/space? 
Personnel for registration? 
Name tags obtained? 
Room arrangements made? 
Audio/visual equipment set up? 
Audio/visual equipment tested? 
Ventilation/heating adequate? 

For discussion sessions 

Number of easels/blackboards: 

Easels/blackboards obtained? 

Easels/blackboards delivered? 

Newsprint for easels obtained? 

Supplies (pencils/paper /chalk/ 
erasers/felt tip pens/ 
masking tape/thumb tacks) 
obtained? 

Room arrangements made? 

Ventilation/heating adequate? 

Meeting Clean-up 

Faculties restored and cleaned? 
Equipment returned? 
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Food Service Requirements 



Will refreshments be provided? 
Will a meal be provided? 
Adequate facilities? 
Adequate space? 

Chairs, tables, and garbage cans provided? 
Plates, cups, and utensils obtained? 
Food obtained? 
Clean-up arranged? 



POST-MEETING ACTIVITIES 
Reporting to the Decision-making Body 
The body(s): 



Reporting format: _ 
Report made? 

Reporting to the Public 
Methods used: 



Report prepared? 
Number of copies required: 
Copies reprodMced? 
Reporting completed? 



Meeting Evaluation 
Methods used: 



Evaluation comoleted? 
Recommendations made? 
Recommendations accepted? 
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